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UNIONS PROTEST RETURN 


OF JAPANESE T0 COAST; 
RESOLUTION IS ADOPTED 


Organized labor in Salinas joined other groups in the 
county last week to protest against the return of Jap- 
anese to the Pacific Coast, presenting a resolution to a 


Senate sub-committee hearing decrying the steps taken 


for returning the Japs. 

Secretary W. G. Kenyon of the 
labor council at, Salinas, was rep- 
resentative of the labor groups at 
the hearing. He pointed out that 
labor groups throughout the Pa- 
cific area were opposing return of 
Japanese. 

The resolution he submitted 
behalf of the labor council was as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas, The sneak attack of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbar has 
shown carefully laid plans of the 
Japanese nation to threaten the 
ational security of this country, 
nd 


Whereas, As part of these plans 
the Japanese population in the Pa- 
cific Coast was organized to carry 
out the dictates and program of 
the Japanese government, and 


Whereas, American-born Jap- 
anese were part and parcel of the 
anti-American organization, and 

Whereas, Experience has taught 
that the Japanese born in this 
country will not accept the Amer- 
ican point of view and show loy- 
alty to this country, and 

Whereas, The military author- 
ities of the United States, acting in 
conjunction with the State Depart- 
ment have rightfully seen fit for 
the sake of national security to re- 
move all Japanese from the Pacific 
Coast area, whether so-called cit- 
izens or otherwise, and 


In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS 

New delegates to the labor coun- 
cil include: Brother Miller, from 
Carpenters 925; Brother Dice, from 
Butchers 506, and Brother Sprague, 
from Laborers 272. 

+ * 

International Vice President C. 
T. McDonough visited the Salinas 
Culinary Alliance 467 last week. 
Incidentally, President Jessie King 
resigned as head of the union re- 
cently and Allen Meek succeeded 
her. The union now meets the 2nd 
and 4th Monday afternoons. 

=> + * 

There are two new (union-made) 
American flags at the Labor Tem- 
ple now. 

* 

Labor Council Secretary W. G. 
Kenyon did a fine job of repre- 
senting organized labor at the re- 
cent hearings in Salinas on the Jap 
question. 


+ = 


* * * 


Someone asks: “Who gets the 
fruit off the trees at the Labor 
Temple? Seems like someone had 
designs on some of the fruit which 
should, by rights, go to the labor 
council, and then found that “out- 
iders” had robbed the trees! 


Whereas, Any agitation to change 
this governmental policy would 
jeopardize the national security, 
and 

Whereas, There has lately been 
agitation and propaganda aimed at 
returning Japanese to the Pacific 


in | Coast areas and to allow Japanese 


in uniform to come here on fur- 
lough, which would result in great 
confusion and danger to the 
country, now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Central Labor 
Union or, Monterey County of 
Salinas’ 

(1) That it hereby goes on rec- 
ord as opposed to the return of 
the Japanese to the Pacific Coast 
areas, and particularly to the State 
of California, either during the war 
or after the war, 

(2) That it hereby goes on rec- 
ord as opposed to the allowance 
of Japanese in uniform to come on 
furlough to the Pacific Coast areas, 

(3) That it hereby goes on rec- 
ord as opposed to allowing Jap- 
anese to leave their centers for 
work outside or otherwise, 

(4) That it hereby goes on rec- 
ord that the Japanese be under 
military and not civilian super- 
vision or control, 

(5) That the Executive Board of 
the Council and its officers are 
hereby authorized to take what 
steps may be advisable to co- 
operate with other groups that 
likewise seek the furtherance of 
the above objectives, 

(6) That appropriate govern- 
mental agencies and representa- 
tives be advised of the action taken 
by the Central Labor Union, 
through this resolution. 

Adopted by this Central Labor 
Union this twenty-fifth day of 
June, 1943. 


Kenyon Attend 
C. of C. Dinner 


Secretary W. G. Kenyon of the 
labor council at Salinas attended 
a recent chamber of commerce 
dinner where the Reverend Doug- 
las Ewan was speaker, giving an 
eye-witness account of the Pearl 
Harbor infamy and telling of the 
original import of Japs to com- 
pete with American labor at $3.00 
per month. 

Senators Hatfield, Donnelly, Dor- 
sey and Quinn gave excellent talks 
at the dinner, Senator Hatfield 
giving an excellent account of the 
origin of Japs in California. Hat- 
field pointed out that labor had 
fought tirelessly for legislation to 
prevent immigration prevent im- 
migration of orientals. He also ex- 
plained the alien land law whereby 
orientals cannot reap profits from 
soil but can only work as day 
laborers. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL! 


— 
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CARPENTERS’ AUXILIARY 
INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS 


Ladies Auxiliary No. 244 to the San Jose Carpenters’ 
Union held installation of new officers last week (July 
13) at the regular meeting at the Labor Temple, reports 
Ruth Fitch, press correspondent. An honored guest at 
the meeting was Past President Efhe Edmands ‘of Santa 


Cruz, a charter member of the auxiliary, who installed the 


new officers. 


Installed were: President, Zelma | rugamage sale resulted in a tidy 


Vice President, 
Lauer; Secretary, Ruth Parker; 
Treasurer, Ollie Stratton; Con- 
ductress, Evelyn Bregor.- Trustees, 
Elna Day, Eva Mae Lisle, and 
Myrtle Walton. Press Correspon- 
dent, Ruth Fitch. 

Each officer was presented with 
a lovely corsage and the outgoing 
president, Elna Day, was presented 
a gift from the Auxiliary by Zelma 
Popma, for faithful and untiring 
efforts the past year. Mrs. Day 
is to be commended on her splendid 
work and the accomplishments of 
the auxiliary, especially the Red 
Cross work done: while she was 
confined in the hospital. 

BIG RUMMAGE SALE 

Members are reminded that the 
auxiliary still meets on Wednesday 
for Red Cross sewings. Regular 
day of each month, and are again 


~ 4 


Popma; 


Ellen 'sum, making possible the purchase 


of two more $100 war bonds. 

The recent birthday quarterly 
party was held for members having 
birthdays in April, May or June, 
with the usual birthday cake and 
ice cream. -A good attendance was 
recorded. ; 

Congratulations were extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Friesen as 
proud grandparents of a grand son 
born to their son and daughter-in- 
law, who live in Berkeley. 

MEET AUGUST 10 

After the meeting and installa- 
tion of officers, husbands joined the 
ladies for refreshments. Those on 
the commitee of arrangements 
were Laura Friesen, Dorothy Gan- 
zer and Ruth Fitch. : 

The meeting adjourned to meet 
again at 8 p. m. Tuesday, August 
10, at the Labor Temple. The at- 
tendance award went to Mrs. Effie 
Edmands, honored guest, at the 


last meeting. 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, 


Salinas CLU 
Dinner Set 
r July 30 | 


The Monterey County 
Central Labor Union at 
Salinas, will hold a gala 
banquet for members and 
new officers following elec- 
tions next Friday night, July 


30. it was decided last week. 
Helen Norman, secretary of the 
Culinary Alliance, has arranged for 


with a special menu and an all- 
union crew for service. 

Meeting of the labor council 
next Friday night will be at 7 p.m., 
so that the election can be com- 
pleted and officers installed in 
ample time to allow delegates to 
get to the banquet. 

Nominations for officers will be 
opened at this week’s meeting with 
more nominations next week. 

All delegates have been sent 
notices to attend the meeting this 
week so that a list of those plan- 
ning to attend the banquet can be 
compiled. With rationing, it is 
necessary to guarantee attendance 
at banquets now so there will be 
no ‘free’ list as in former years. 


WE HELP THE 
CARPENTERS 


(Ladies Auxiliary 373) 


ES, 


The regular business meeting of 
Auxiliary No. 373 of Carpenters 
Union 925 was held on Wednes- 
day, July 14. Regular business 


following officers were installed for 
the year: i 

President—Mrs. Grace Logue. 

Vice President — Mrs. Bernice 
Pilliar. s 

Financial Secretary—Mrs. Bertha 
Thurman. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 
Blanche Van Emon. 

Warden—Mrs. Lupie Luna. 

Conductoress—Mrs.. Jean Pilliar. 

Trustees—Mrs. Olivia, Logue and 
Mrs. Helen Logue. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Ma- 
rie Brayton, was presented with a 
past president’s pin and a lovely 
gift from the group. 

Refreshments were served by 
Mrs. Bertha Thurman and Mrs. 
Marie Brayton at the close of the 
installation, and a pleasant hour 
was enjoyed by all present. 

* * ok 

Mrs. Helen Keiser and Mrs. 
Dorothey McAnaney were. elected 
to represent the auxiliary at the 
Central Labor Union for the year. 

¥* * e 

The wmext sodial meeting is 
scheduled for July 28 in the form 
of a pot luck supper for auxiliary 
members ard families. 

Ld z a 

A “Pal” Card Party is to be held 
in the near future when each “Se- 
cet Pal” will be presented with a 
card from her pal. 

* 

Mrs. Marie Brayton enjoyed a 
pleasant visit Sunday with her son 
Mr. Henry Price, and his wife. Mr. 
Price has been working at Pearl 
Harbor for the past year. He is 
happy to be home again and she 
accepted a position in San Fran- 
cisco. Marie is happy to have him 
so near home. 

* * 8 

Don’t forget the Pot Luck sup- 
per July 28. 

; —DOROTHEY J. McANANEY 


LETTUCE WORKERS 
GET BACK WAGES © 
TOTALING $18,000 


Salinas lettuce workers who were 
blacklisted by employers following 
the 1935 strike have been paid 
$18,500 in back wages. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, confirming the award, also 
anounced the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Agricultural 
Union and the Grower - Shipper 
Vegetable Association of Central 
California. 


Casualties Now 
Reach Almost 
100,000, Report 


Announced casualties of the 
United States Armed Forces from 
the outbreak of the war to date 
(whose next of kin have been no- 
tified) total 91,644, the Office of 
War ‘Information reports. This to- 
tal, based on War and Navy De- 
partment reports, includes: Dead, 
16,696; wounded, 21,828; missing, 
31,579; prisoners of war, 21,541. 
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<r Men Named 
WPB Vice Chairmen 


ee 


details were disposed of and the} 


the feast to be held at Gilbart’s} 


—Official Ow! photo, released by WPB Labor Press Service. 


Pictured above are the two labor leaders recently named vice chairmen 
of the War Production Board by Chairman Donald M. Nelson. Clinion 
S. Golden, Pittsburgh (left), is vice chairman for manpow-r require- 
ments, and Joseph D. Keenan, Chicago (right), is vice chairman for 
labor production. 

Vice Chairman Keenan, a member of the International Brotkerhoed of 
Electrical Workers (AFL), is on leave from his post as secre ‘ary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, while Golden has been granted leave freia 


Workers of America (CIO). 


Release of North 
Africa Prisoners 
Hailed by Unions 


New York City 
Thomas A. Murray, President, 
New York State Federation of La- 
bor, AFL; Saul Mills, Secretary- | 
Treasurer, CIO Industrial Union 
Council; Nathaniel Spector, Man- 
ager, Joint Board, United Milinery 
| Workers, AFL; Charles W. Han- 
son, President, New York District 
;Council, Brotherhood .of Carper 
‘ters, AFL; Ferdinand Smith, Sec- 
(retary, National Maritime Union, 
CIO, are among the more than 150] 
outstanding labor leaders from| 
scores of AFL, CIO and Indepen- 
dent trade unions who signed an 
open letter to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, hailing the liberation 
of Spanish Republicans and other 
| anti-fascist prisoners and_ their 
|families from North African con- 
| centration camps. 

Dr. Edward K. Barsky, Chairman 
of the Joint-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, 425 Fourth Avenue, which 
|circulated the open letter, an- 
| nounced today that the full list 
of signers was submitted yesterday 
to Secretary Hull. 


‘Northern California 
Dist. Council of Hod 
Carriers & Laborers 
‘Elect Officers 


One of the best attended meet- 
ings of: the Northern California 
District Council of Hod Carriers 


% % 


43- ip EDSS 
ROBERT D. 


E 
: held in San Francisco \last Satur- 
He pointed out that the huge} day at Building Trades Hall, 14th 
membership represented by the| and Guerrero, with Ereepent Rob- 


signers actively assisted in the na-| ert D. Lee presiding. 
tional campaign organized by his| The Council represehts 


imprisoned anti-fascists, many of; with the many Hod Car 
whom are trade unionists. Laborers unions in the ‘ 
District. \ 
Officers for the two year\term 
were elected as follows: Presi¥ent, 
Robert D. Lee, vice president, Paul 
Keith, secretary-treasurer, A. 
Bartholomew, sergeant-at-arms, J. 


Heresy! President of 
Studebaker Corp. for 


‘FABULOUS WAGE’ 
PAID 10 WORKER 
EXPLODED WHEN 
FACTS REVEALED 


Washington, D. C. 

Congressman Albert J. Engel 
(Rep., Mich.) has made another 
bid for notoriety by telling sensa- 
tional stories of “fabulous” wages 
war workers are supposed to be 
receiving. 

His new charges had little more 
foundation than those he made a 
month ago in the House, when he 
claimed that on a 4,500-mile tour 
of war plants he found girl war 
workers were being paid so much 
money that they bought two fur 
coats instead of one “because they 
couldn’t choose between their fav- 
orites.” 

Engel also said that girls were 
“throwing out $5 bottles of cologne 
for new cones that smelled bettter.” 

When pressed for facts, the Con- 


UNION CHALLENGES CLAIM 
In a similar outburst, Engel told 


| the House he found large numbers 
i|of workmen in war plants getting 


|enormous pay checks running from 
| $5,000 to $8,000 a year. 


: : : Se : Sacre per 
his post as assistant to President Philip Murray of the United Steel | Patent Firearms Company of Hart- 


_|ford, Conn. He said machine gun 
,assemblers and 


and Laborers for some time was| 


some | 


x and 
rthern 
| 


Among examples he cited Colt 


filers there were 


WHOLE NUMBER 1191" Tehachapi, Redding, Santa 


Cruz, San Diego Are Among 
| Those Aided by State Body 


San Francisco, California 


(CFLNL)—Typifying the increased activity of the 


California State Federation of Labor are recent develop- 
ments involving various unions as far north as Redding 
and as far south as San Diego. 


Tehachapi 


In a cement plant in Tehachgpi, 
the A. F. of L. Cement Finishers 
are engaged in a last minute drive 
to win the collective bargaining 
rights of the employees against the 
CIO. Eager to be of assistance, the 
Federation has rushed in three 
organizers to help the union in 
this important fight. That the 
Federation is determined to fur- 
ther the best interests of the A. 
F. of L. unions in California and 
to protect their rights is being 
exemplified in this action. Judg- 


|gressman admitted the yarn was | ing from all indications, the Fed- 
|given to him by a woman in a eration is hopeful that the A. F. 


| trailer camp. 


of L. union will win the NLRB 
election in this plant. 


Santa Cruz 


The newly formed Hospital 
Workers Union in Santa Cruz 
started negotiations with the hos- 
pital authorities and the County 
Board of Supervisors for a wage 
increase. Representing a majority 


|of the hospital employees, the un- 


earning up to $8,700 a year, and| ion sought through its officials to 


| gave the impression that through- 
iout the plant workers were rolling 
'in money like “druken sailors.” 

| The union at the plant answered 


have incorporated in the new 
budget for the hospital wage in- 
creases that would wipe out the 
sub-standard wages many of them 


|Engel’s claim. Less than 5 per cent| were receiving and to abolish the 


‘of the highly skilled men were get- 
‘ting anything like the figures men- 
tioned by the Congressman and 


lthan $52 a week, the union said. 


union 


Defeat All Who 
Voted Connaily- 
‘Smith Bill In, 
Advises Green 


New York City 

President William Green called 
upon the six million members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
to defeat for re-election every 
|member of Congress who voted 
ifor the anti-labor Connally-Smith 
Act. 

Addressing the delegates at the 

convention of the International 
| Longshoremen’s Association, Mr. 
|Green declared: 
“Get ready for the fight in 1944. 
'Go back home and organize. Let 
ithe members of Congress know 
that labor never forgets. Let them 
|know that they are going to be 
defeated if they trample upon the 
lrights of the working men of our 
country. 

“Six million members of our 
|American Federation of Labo 
have been penalized and insultgd 
by the action of Congress in engtt- 
ing the Connally-Smith Bill Aver 


\| the President’s veto.” 


york long hours | union 


| 


| tem 


| 


inequalities of wages suffered by 
the others as compared to wages 
being paid for similar occupations 


over 60 per cent are earning less|in privately owned institutions. 


An impasse was reached between 
representatives and _ the 
County Board of Supervisors 
which brought Federal Concilia- 
tor Andrew Gallegher into the 
picture. Largely through his ef- 
forts, the union representatives 
rere given at least the right to 
present their ,demands, 
the attitude to the union was ex- 
tremely hostile. As a matter of 
fact,\ the whole approach of the 
pais supervisorial body was 
pekamentally unreceptive to 
the unjon’s participation in the 
wage discussions.’ 

At aj\special meeting of the 
County Board of Supervisors on 
Saturday, July 10, two represen- 
tatives of the Federation appeared 
and represented the union de- 
mands. }/After several hours 
discussign in the presence of many 
members of the union and other 
taxpayers, the union’s demands 
were fot only made to appear 
reasonable in the eyes of most of 
the members of the board, but the 
objegtions to them. were refuted 
all along the line. The union de- 
mands will be considered at the 
next meeting of the board. 


3 e 
edding 
After the Wage Stabilization 


Division of the War Labor Board 
had approved a wage increase for 


although | 


of | 


| 


| 


| 


reversal were not only unclear, 
but the board’s analysis of the 
case was _ unsound. 

Acting in conjunction with the 
Shasta County and Vicinity Build- 
ing Trades Council, the Federation 
Research Bureau is preparing an 
appeal of the decision denying the 
wage increase, and will represent 
the unions before the board to 
show why the wage _ increase 
should be granted. It is quite evi- 
dent from the facts that the 
workers on this project are re- 
ceiving wages lower than the pre- 
vailing standard in the area, and 
the Federation is confident that 
it will be able to convince the War 
Labor Board that in accordance 
with its own policy and directives 
the wage increase should be grant- 
ed. 


San Diego 


The master agreement signed 
by the Building Trades Councils 
in Southern California and the 
Southern California General Con- 
tractors had a clause which pro- 
vided that the contractors would 
not oppose the unions’ right to 
appeal to the National War La- 
bor Board on the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board or any other Federal 
agency that may have jurisdiction 
for the purpose of revising the 
wage rates contained in the con- 
tract. 

The agreement which was re- 
newed this year did not change 
any of the wage rates prevailing 
in 1942. Vice President Bitter, of 
the San Diego Building Trades, 
has therefore asked the Federa- 
tion to assist him in determining 
the grounds for a -wage increase 
as Well as in preparing the neces- 
sary data to substantiate such 
claims. 


Cost of Living 


Representatives of the Research 
Bureau of the Federation went to 
San Diego and consulted with 
Vice President Bitter. After ex- 
amining the available data and 
making certain computations, it 
was ascertained that a wage dif- 
ferential existed between the 
southern and northern parts of 
California. A history of the differ- 
ential, the establishment of wage 
brackets according to occupation 
and area and many other factors 
will have to be established. Sup- 
plementing this work, the Feder- 
ation Bureau prepared a survey 
of workers engaged on war proj- 
ects in San Diego to show the 
added cost of living imposed on 
them. Initial steps have likewise 
been taken to conduct a local cost 
of living survey. 

At the present time the Bureau 
is working on this case and will 
have prepared a complete brief 


several crafts on the Shasta Dam! ty show why the southern unions 
project, a reversal was ordered}. entitled to a wage increase 


Higher Pay Standards 


New York City. 

An enlightening view of post- 
war problems is taken by Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, whose liberal 
attitude toward industrial relations 
is regarded by hard-shell employ- 
ers as heresy. 

Hoffman declared here- last 
week ‘that industry, commerce and 
agriculture will have to provide 
jobs for 50,000,000 Americans and 
added: 

“That is the goal as far as jobs 
are concerned. But a goal of jobs 
is not enough. To be certain we 
not only have jobs enough, but 


W. Harlow. Trustees, W. F. Bonar, 


Paul Burnett, and L. A. Buck. Ex- 
ecutive Board, Harry Sherman, 
Stuart Scofield, Chas. Robinson, 
Chas. Benton and Dick Brennan. 
Business representative, Lee Lalor. 

Following the election and the 
completion of business the dele- 
gates assembled at Luccas for a 
banquet. It is expected that the 
installation of the officers will be 
held at the meeting in August and 
that International Vice President 
Marshall will install the officers 
for the two-year term. 


Monthly Test Set 


also that they are the right kind 
of jobs, we must increase our out- 
put of goods and services more 
than 40 per cent over the record- 
breaking peacetime year of 1940. 
To dispose of this volume of goods 
will call for the establishment and 
maintenance of high wage stand- 
ards.” 


McGargar Aide 
Is Drowned 


Rose Guidotti, 24-year-old sec- 
retary to Fred McCargar of the 
chamber of commerce, was drown- 
ed recently at Russian River when 
she tried in vain to rescue her sis- 
ter, Louise, 19, from the water. 
The two girls, and a third sister, 
Marie, were swimming when an 
airplane dived low. All tried to 
reach the bank but became hyster- 
ical. When Louise started to sink, 
Rose dove to save her. Both were 
found later clasped in each other’s 
arms, 


For Typist-Clerks 


Until further notice, examina- 
tions for ‘junior typist-clerk and 
junior stenographer-clerk will be 
held in San Francisco the third 
of each month. 

Applications should be filed in 
person at the San Francisco office 
of the state personnel board, 108 
State building, San Francisco, be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 
p.m. on any day except Saturday. 

Typewriters will be furnished 
and the examinations will be limit- 
ed to 100 competitors each Satur- 
day. 

The typing test papers will be 
scored immediately after each typ- 
ing test and only those who qualify 
in the typing test will be admitted 
to the written test which will be 
given in the afternoon on the same 
day. 


Let’s give the Japs half the Pa- 


committee for the release of the | thirty thousand members \affiliated 
cifie Ocean. The bottom half. — 


ox,¥ eteran Editor 
Of Culinary Monthly, 
Mourned by Members 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harry Fox, editor of the Cater- 
ing Industry Employe, official 
monthly publication of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America 
(AFL), died of a heart attack re- 
cently while being taken to a 
Cincinnati hospital for medical 
treatment. He had been sick for 
several weeks prior to his death, 
which came to him at the age of 
65. 

A veteran member of the or- 
ganization whose journal he edit- 
ed, Fox had previously served as 
president of the Wyoming State 
Federation and as editor of a la- 
bor paper in that state for many 
years, and had also worked in an 
executive capacity in the office 
of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., in 
the early days of the New Deal. 

He had been editor of the Ca- 
tering Industry Employe since 
1939. . 


Dead—If Dies Does It 


Martin Dies has just announced 
that he is going to investigate 
seditious elements who incited the 
Detroit race riots. We can look 
for a runaway price in whitewash 
beginning any day now. 


A wise man changes his mind, a 
fool never, 


by the board shortly after the is-|;, line with the formulae and 


suance of the Presidential wage! ,ojicies foll 3 
freeze order. The grounds for the | OO Board pred by the 


| Se a ae 
steute” SendPay 
Assessment Now Due | Seale in | 

To State 
Offices! 


Metal Workers’ State Council of 
California calls to the attention of 
members affiliated with the Death 
Benefit Plan that death Assess- 
ment 242 is now due and payable. 
Two brothers, members of 216 
Oakland have recently died. 
Members affiliated with the 


Death Benefit Plan will please 
take note. 

Brother Harry E. O’Brien, No. 
115304, a member in good standing 
of- Local 216 of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, passed away on July 5th, 
1943; therefore, the amount in 
Death Assessment 239 will be 
turned over to Local 216 to be 
paid to the benefit of whom it 
may, concern. 

Death Assessment 241 is now 
due and payable and will be de- 
linquent in thirty days from date. 

Brother William J. Connolly, 
No. 66406, a member in good 
standing of Local 216 of Oakland, 
California, passed away on July 
7th, 1943; therefore, the amount 
in Death Assessment 240 will be 
turned over to Local 216 to be 
paid to the benefit of whom it may 
concern. 

Death Assessment 242 is now 
due and payable and will be delin- 
quent in thirty days from date, 
July 14, 1943. 

Fraternally yours, 


H. M. STARK, Secty. ' scales, please do.so at once. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
(CFLNL)—Never. before has it 
been so urgent for the unions to 
send in their up-to-date wage 
scales to the office of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor. So 
far there has been a good re- 
sponse, but there are still hun- 
dreds of unions in the state which 
have failed to do this. 

So that these unions will fall 
into.line with the other organiza- 
tions, the Federation is asking 
them once more to send in their 
wage stales. As has been explained, 
the Federation wants this mate- 
rial in order to help establish suit- 
able and acceptable wage brack- 
ets. This data is being used for 
the settlement of many wage dis- 
putes by the War Labor Board. 
Unless it is available to the Fed- 
eration, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult to do justice to this impor- 
tant task. 

If your organization has not 
sent in copies of your latest wag 
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HOME FRONT THAT HELPS 

As is usually the case it is not necessarily those who 
talk the most, who are contributing the largest share to 
our war effort. It is those who are really doing things 
who make it possible to win such a war. 

Who is it that day in and day out is doing what is 
necessary to win such a war? First of all it is, of course, 
those who are on the active fighting fronts, and who 
directly face the brunt of battle. But their supply lines 
and their production front at home are as necessary to 
victory as well trained and capable soldiers. 

In this war we are manufacturing the guns, tanks, 
planes, ships and ammunition many thousands of miles 
from the scene of battle. The battle lines now established 
and forming in Europe are very far away but those of 
the Pacific and China are even farther away. To get 
supplies over such distances in sufficient quantities to 
wage a modern war presents a stupendous problem. 

First of all the supplies must be made ready. Then 
they must be transported to the various spheres of action, 
where they are needed. Not until these supplies reach 
them are they of any use or help to our forces at the front. 
Ever since the day the axis powers declared war on us 


the people of the United States have grappled with the 
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Subsidy Idea, 
But for Itself 


New York City 


The present Congress was 
guilty of hypocrisy when it 
attacked moves by the admi- 
nistration and labor to enact 
into Jaw a subsidy program 
to roll back food prices, the 


National Lawyers Guild Re- 


view says in its current issue. 

While opposing agricultural sub- 
sidies, Congress has not hesitated 
to authorize gigantic subsidies for 
big business. For example: 

1. The Army and Navy some- 
times pays more than the competi- 
tive pricé or more than the ceiling 
price for an article in ‘order to 
hasten or increase its production. 
The excess amounts to a subsidy. 

2. When Congress required the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to support 
|agricultural prices at levels above 
those which otherwise prevail on 
the market, it was legislating a 
subsidy. 

3. When the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. purchases strategic 
commodities from high-cost pro- 
ducers and resells them at a loss, 
it pays a subsidy. 

4. Whenever the Government 
uses public funds to encourage 
private business which would not 
otherwise be carried on, a subsidy 
is being paid. 

THE TRUE ANALYSIS 

The issue over subsidies, says the 
Guild, is not whether subsidies are 
right or wrong in principle, but 
whether the expenditure of public 
fwads is justifiable in terms of 
value to the nation. ~ 

Labor and small farmers feel 
j that any move to roll back prices 
is justifiable. But not to the farm 


THE SLEEPY LAGOON CASE, 
prepared by the Citizens’ Commit- 
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VENT LABORERS FROM DEMANDING 
HIGHER WAGES FROM ENPLOYERS» 


WE DO MORE THAN BUY wise- 
LY WHEN WE BUY UNION-MADE 
GOODS. WE REAFFIRM OUR 
BELIEF IN ORGANIZED LAGOR’s 
FIGHT FOR A BETTER WORLD. 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL WHEN YOU SUY A HAT. 


|fight with American forces, are in- 
|cluded in their biography. It’s not 


problem of producing sufficient of everything that is bloc. Its inflationary lust is proved | tee for the Defense of Mexican-!| pleasant reading that our city de- 
> 


needed to win this war. 


We had to have all the implements of modern war- 
fare in staggering quantities. We had to have ships, trains 
and trucks in unprecedented numbers to transport these 
to our armed forces. 

All America tackled this gigantic task with a will. 
Never has there been such unity in any previous national 
effort, as that which has been manifested by the people 
of the United States in giving their support to help win 
this war. This is particularly true of the workers, who 
make up our home production front. 

Let us judge our American workers, not by what 
anybody may have said either for or against them, but by 
what they actually have accomplished and are now 
achieving every day that passes by. This record speaks 
for itself more eloquently than any words could do it. 
It is a record of marvelous achievement. Never before 
have human beings constructed so many ships, planes, 
tanks and guns in so short a time. 

In view of this remarkable record is there really any 
justification for the endless clamor beirig directed against 
organized labor in this war? On the whole labor has re- 
frained from striking, where this would interfere with 
our war effort. The materials needed to wage this war 
have been coming off the assembly lines in a continuous 
stream and in prodigious quantities. 

We are now equipped to do things, not only for our 
own armed forces, but also for the armies of our allies. 
Regardless of all the derogatory and unkind words that 
have been spoken against labor of late it still remains true 
that our labor has done more to make our home front 
the efficient producing machine it is daily demonstrated to 
be than all other elements of our population combined. 
Nor let us forget that those who raise our food supplies 
also labor. 

This is not said to detract from the important parts 
that others are playing to help make our war move 
straight towards victory, but it is said to give credit where 
credit is due and also to rebuke those who are talking 
so much about what labor ought to be doing, while they 
themselves are doing so infinitely little to really help in 
this war. 

Let us extend full credit to the men and women of 
labor of America, who are doing such a wonderful job 
on our production front. 


CLOSING IN ON ITALY 

Rapid progress is being made these days by our 
armed forces overseas in closing in on Italy. This is a 
necessary preliminary to closing in on Germany later on. 
It has been made plain to the Italian people that the 
hour has arrived when they must chose between sur- 
rendering to the allies and by so doing eliminate them- 
selves from the senseless axis war they are now in or 

take a thorough-going military thumping. ~ ; 
way it was put to them by Churchill and Roose- 
velt speaking jointly was: “Choose between dying for 
issolini and Hitler or surrendering to the United 

ations and living for Italy and civilization.” ; 

Our military forces are making splendid headway in 
taking over Sicily. When this island is completely 


occupied Italy will be exposed to be invaded next, as. 
point is only two miles from the | 
| And in the garden 


Sicily’s eastern nearest 
mainiand of 


It is reported that the Italian soldiers in Sicily are 
starting to crack already by surrendering in droves. If. 


5 extends to the mainland it may not be long before 
r will be knocked out of the war entirely. 


American Youth, Los Angeles, 
(With foreword by Orson Welles) 
30 pages, 10 cents, rates for union 
subscriptions. Room 342, Wilcox 
206 S. Spring St., Los 


by the bill it has introduced, all 
|designed to add billions to the in- 
lcome of farm corporations at the} 
expense of consumers. 

Thus, farm bloc politicians are | Building, 
continuing their campaigns to nuli- | Angeles. 
fy the already inadequate attempts| Rather timely in view of recent 
of the administration to hold the|new fiareups of “zoot suit” warfare 
line against rising costs. 
FACTS DISREGARDED ty pamphlet, “The Sleepy Lagoon 

The farm bloc is conveniently Case”, published by the Citizens 
overlooking vital statistics such as Committee for Defense of Mexican- 
these. In the month February 15-| American Youth, a Los Angeles 
March 15 the cost of living ad-|group including labor leaders of 
vanced 1%% while foods moved state AFL and CIO groups, Mrs. 
up 2.8%, according to conservative will Rogers Jr., wife of the con- 
Government figures. During the | gressman; Carey McWilliams, state 
succeeding month 1% was added immigration official, and others. 


to the overall cost of iviing, while The pamphlet, printed with a 

food costs rose another 2.3%. | short forward by Actor Orson 

All told, consumers are now Day~ Welles in which he quotes a Mex- 

ing more than $1.40 for food which lican entering the Army in pun- 
cost them $1 in the 5-year period, = poe 

k : h se- 

just preceding Pear] Harbor, the gent’ remarks depicting the perge 


Review says. police, a sadistic theme which has 


been stressed elsewhere of late. 

The Sleepy Lagoon case followed 
a so-called crime wave in June and 
July of 1942, in which Mexican- 
American youths were arrested al- 
most daily. In August, 1942, a man 
was killed and two others attacked 
on the Wiiliams Ranch, near Los 
Angeles, nicknamed “Sleepy La- 
goon.” 

Purpose of the pamphlet Is to 
interest fair-minded, liberal citizens 
in the case in an effort to win 
freedom for 17 youths convicted 
in the case, all now in San Quentin, 
three for life. 

The pamphlet claims that there 
was no evidence introduced to 
merit conviction, that the youths 
were beaten by police, tortured into 
confessions, and then found guilty 
of “conspiring to murder.” 

Fascist trends of principals in 
the case, particularly Ed. Doran 
Ayres, of the Foreign Relations 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Sher- 
iff’s office, are bitterly denounced 
by the Citizens Committee. 

The following paragraph sum- 
marizes the Committee’s aims: 

“These boys must be freed. This 
weapon of the Axis must be re- 
moved. For these reasons and in 
the name of justice, all organiza- 
tions and all fair-minded citizens 
throughout the United States 
should aid in the appeal.” 
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This week I’m going to talk 
about the kind of things women 
can wear in their hair for the 
duration. And I don’t want all the 
men crowding around this part of 
the paper with their silly jokes 
either! 

As you know, the kind of hats 
women used to wear are slowly 
disappearing from the fashion 
scene. The army is using them to 
frighten the enemy with, or some- 
thing like that. 

Only yesterday, a nice looking 
sergeant was telling me they can 
hide a whole P-38 under one of 
those beach hats the girls used to 
wear. The sergeant had a nose 
like Humphrey Bogart, so IF don’t 
think he was kidding. 

And further, he told-me that in 
one psychic attack, a flight of 
Russian bombers dropped an en- 
tire load of women’s hats instead 
of bombs in one part of eastern 
Germany. The townspeople were 
so confused that part of the hats 
were immediately put into buck-! 
ets of water, some of them were 
eaten, and one vicious looking hat 
was elected gauleiter of the dis- 
trict. 

Therefore girls, as long as our 
hats have gone to war, we must 
use our ingenuity. Some of you 
are already putting flowers and 
little knick-knacks from the 10 
cent store in your hair. 


most of whom wanted to take ac- 
tive part im American sports or to 


_ NIGHT AND DAY 
I saw the moon through the trees 
In the early night 


in Los Angeles is a new civil liber- | 


cution of Mexicans by Los Angeles | 


Direct accusations by the youths,: 


[fenders are using violence on 


| youngsters. 


The pamphlet is available to 
Unjonists at reduced rates for large 
orders. For information write to 
Citizens Committee for Defense of 
;Mexican-American Youth, 206 So. 
Spring St., Room 342, Los Angeles 
12, California. 

—W.P.B. 
S73 ey ae 

WHAT TO DO TILL THE DOC- 
TOR COMES, by Donald B. Arm- 
i strong, M. D. and Grace T. Hallock. 
Published by Pocket Books, Inc., 
| 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
| Price 25 cents. On sale at all news- 
stands. 


Get out a quarter right now and 
tie a string around your little 
finger to remind you to spend it 
right away for a copy of this 350- 
page storehouse of vital informa- 
tion. It is a manual of first aid—~ 
what to do in case of a hundred 
and one sudden illnesses or mishaps 
(before a physician arrives. It is 
‘particularly necessary to have 
such a handy book around now be- 
cause of the doctor shortage. 


In this book is told amd _ illus- 
trated what must be done at once 
for broken bones, snake and spider 
bites, various poisons, electric 
shock, poison oak and ivy, sudden 
childbirth, resuscitation of drown- 
jing persons, convulsions, colic, 
jacute heart attacks, fevers, ear- 
ache, toothache, burns, food poison- 
ing, rupture, hemorrhoids, ‘ and 
dozens of other things. In addition 
(and particularly valuable during 
; wartime) there are excellent chap- 
ters on treatment of bomb victims 
and those injured by poison gases. 

Dr. Armstrong is third vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, a type of bus- 
iness that is very much ccncerned 
about supplying you with the very 
best information on how to keep 
alive. : 

You owe it to yourself, your 
‘family and your friends to get this 
book, study it thoroughly, and keep 
it hanging on the kitchen or liv- 
ing room wall for instant reference 
in case of emergency. Every year 
{hundreds of thousands of accidents 
hand sudden illnesses happen in 
American homes, and at this time 
lof doctor shortage you might save 
a life by knowing “what to do till 
, the doctor comes.” 

i —AL SESSIONS 


WHAT'S ‘TREASON’ 
FOR MINERS JUST 
FINE FOR PACKERS 


And your face glowing 
In candle-light. 


I saw the moon overhead 
As morning neared, 

And brighter, in my dream, 
Your face appeared. 


I saw the sun through the trees 
When the night was done, 


A fairer sun. 
—KENTON KILMER, 
Catholic World. | 
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| “When people once are in the 


wrong, 
Each line they add is much too 
long ; 


| Who fastest walks, but walks 
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| deny them raises 


“On the Other Hand” is the title of the column edited by Ray 
Miller for the “Independent” of Long Beach, Calif. The other day, Mr. 
Miler indulged in the folowing pungent comment: 

“Now then, if to ask for money, when you are a miner, during 


time of war, is treason, why isn’t the same demand, when made by a: 
handful of packers, treason? 


“Perhaps you hadn’t noticed that the packers carried on a success- 
ful fight against the ceilings they alleged were detrimental to their 
interests and which did not permit them to make a profit. 

“No leader of the packers was singled out and héld up to the con- 
old John L. Lewis by the greater part of the nation’s 
press. tee 

“The miners alleged that the ceiling on their wages was detriment- 
al to their best interests. They got rebuffed and were pointed out as 
the most scurvy bunch of saboteurs this country has ever seen. 

“The packers got a subsidy from the government that amounts to 
some $300,000,000 a year, and not one voice was raised in protest against 
that kind of inflation. a RT Aes oie 

“Again we rise te ask: What is democratic ri 

“Is it to give $300,000,000 to the 8, who 
of persons, or is it to give 600,000 miners a 

y ihe Deokern hich wil be 


1 | Com” related a union official, “that 


GIGGLES 
AND 
GROANS 
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GRASS OR BLACK? 

“What is there about a grass 
widow that’s characteristic of the 
species?” 

“Search me.” 

“Well, after, each divorce, she 
feels like a new man.” 

* * * 


REALISTIC BROADCASTING 

One night a radio station pre- 
sented a recorded version of Wag- 
ner’s glorious “Tristan and Isolde”, 
during which a sweet young thing, 
acting as chairman of the Art Ap- 
preciation Committee, gave a play- 
by-play description of the antics 
of the love-starved Isolde. Every- 
thing was going along fine when 
the lady announcer, steeped in the 
pungent emotions of this great 
drama, turned to the microphone 
and said: 

“Tristan and Isolde now drink 
the love potion—as the reproduc- 
tion continues.” 

* * 


MATTER OF DISTANCE 

Mabel: Do you know the differ- 
ence between a silk stocking and 
a wolf? 

Maude: No. what is it? 

Mabel: Well, a silk 
comes up to here. 

* 
NEW VARIETIES 

Mrs. Newrich was fond of 
flowers and especially liked the 
Salvia, but was not very reliable 
in getting her names right. She 
was giving directions to her gar- 
dener. 

“On this side of the walk,” she 
said, “I want you to put out some 
salivas. Now what would you sug- 
gest for the other side?” 

“Well, madam,” replied the gar- 
dener solemnly, “maybe it would 
be a good idea to put some spitoon- 
ias there.” 


stocking 


s 


* * 


THE BARE FACTS 

Student (in car, to sweet young 
| thing:) ‘Pardon me—er— but—” 

Sweet Young Thing: “No, you’ve 
never met me at Palm Beach, 
Newport, or Aranac Lake. I wasn’t 
in the Pullman car on the New 
York Express last Tuesday ‘after- 
noon. I know I’m good looking and 
I’m not bashful. ’'m not going your 
way, and I wouldn’t ride with you 
on a bet. I didn’t ever go to school 
with you; [I'm not waiting for a 
street car; I don’t want a lift, and 
I know plenty of college boys. Fur- 


thermore, I have a 220-pound fi- | 


ance waiting for me. Now, were 
you going to say something?” 

Student (in car): “Yes, darn it; 
you’re losing: your underskirt!” 

* © * 

SCRAM—THE FLEET’S IN! 

“What's the matter, Mary?” 
| ‘Yve got rheumatism in my 
muscles.” 

“You ought to visit a masseur.” 

“What's that?” 

“A man who pinches you all 
over.” 

‘Oh, you mean a marine!” 

¢ * 
FREE FROM ' THE BATTLEAXE 

A woman whose husband had 
died went to a medium who put 
her into communication with her 
late spouse. 

“John,” said the woman, “are 
you happy now?” 

“I am very happy,” replied the 
spirit of John. 

‘Are you happier than you were 
on. earth with me?” asked the 
woman, 

“Yes,” replied the spirit. “I am 
far happier than I was on earth 
with you.” 

“Tell me, John, what is it like 
in Heaven?” asked the woman. 

“Heaven!” exclaimed Juhn. “I’m 
not in Heaven!” 

* * a 
GOOD ADVICE 

Sam: “My girl got her nose 
broken in three places.” 

Jim: “Well, she should keep out 
of those places.” 

oe * & 

OR SOMETHING LIKE THAT 

Rastus: “What alf did de doctor 
say’s de matter wid you?” 

Liza: “He says Use 
from acute indiscretion.” 

a6 cs 
RATIONING 

Heard the story of the Isle of 
Man cleric who angled for a sup- 
plementary petrol ration? On his 
application. form appeared: “Re- 
member the Commandment, ‘Go ye 
unto all the world and preach the 
Gospel.’ ” : 

The official reply showed that 
they knew how to deal with this 
kind of customer. In a scholarly 
hand on the letter refusing the re- 
quest were the words: “And I sad- 
‘dled me an ass.” 

* € * 
SHOE-FIRE HARMONY 

“What’s the matter, Jcnkins, 
can’t you satisfy this customer?” 
snapped a shoe store manager. 

“No, sir,” replied the salesman. 

“He wants two shoes that squeak 
in the same key.” 


{ 


sufferin’ 


An old timer is one who remem- 
bers when he could buy a pound of 
steak for a dime, but forgets he 
had to work an hour to earn the 
dime. 


“That guy is such a stool-pig- 


en he dies they will call a taxi- 
ermist instead of a coroner,” 


hence waar 


Leningrad Radio Says 
Russians Appreciate 
Help From Americans 


The, Leningrad radio, in a domes- 
tic broadcast reported by the Of- 
fice of War Information, declared 
that the people of the United 
States were helping Russia “not 
only with excellent war equip- 
ment, ammunition and food sup- 
plies” but also with “brotherly 
assistance” in the form of sorely 
needed clothing gathered by the 
American Red Cross. 


“Recently,” the broadcast said, 
“there arrived two railway cars 
of various things to the Lenin- 
grad provincial Red Cross Society. 
They were gathered by the Am- 
erican Red Cross to assist Soviet 
citizens who have suffered from 
German occupation. Among the 
presents there is much children’s 
footwear, clothes and underwear.” 

Some 17,000 gifts of “various” 
types have arrived thus far, the 
broadcast said. 


LITTLE LUTHER 


is done, Luther, 
Dilworth announced 


“Roosevelt 
done!” Mr. 
happily. 

“I knew congress had _ been 
roasting him, Pop, but I wasn’t 
sure he was done.” 

“Very good, Luther, very good.” 
Mr. Dilworth chuckled. “But done 
he is my boy. Yes, sir. Done he is. 
The fourth term is gone. Mr. 
Hearst and Mr. Hoover, and even 
Mr. Pegler agree .. .” 

“I didn’t think Pegler 
agreed, Pop.” 

“Now, now, Luther, don’t be 
cynical. When great minds like 
that all determine that the action 
of congress in revolting against 
White House dictatorship means 
something, it does, Luther, it does. 
When congress slapped the Presi- 
dent and over-rode his veto, that 
was an act, my boy, an act!” 

“And they’re not even members 
of Actors Equity,” muttered Luth- 
er to himself. 

“What's that, my boy? Oh, well, 
’'m ina jovial mood, Luther. OWI 
is partially crippled, so we'll have 
less of this administration pro- 
paganda. OPA still exists, it’s true. 
But there’ll be less interference 
with the free reign of business—of 
free enterprise. Oh, it’s definitely 
| Mr. Roosevelt’s end, Luther. The 
‘end!” 

“Unless the people do a little 
kicking. Pop. At congress’ end, 
maybe.” 

“Luther! None of that. Congress 
and the people are one and the 
‘same.” 

“Except, Pop, did you ever hear 
of a guy voting to charge him- 
self 10c a pound more for pork 
chops” 

“Pork chops are not the issue, 
Luther, It’s Rovsevelt and the 
fourth term.’ 


ever 


More Ships in 
First Half of 
Year Than ‘42 


Washington, D. C. 
American workers in 
shipyards throughout the 
country built and delivered 
more ships in the first six 
months of 1943 than were 
constructed in all of 1943, 
the Maritime Comission an- 


'nounces. 


With the delivery of 168 


cargo vessels totaling | ,676,- 
500 deadweight tons in 


June, production of ships 
for the first half of 1943 


totaled 879 ships aggregating 8,- 
818,622 deadweight tons. In the 
entire year 1942 the yards pro- 
duced 746 vessels totaling 8,089,732 
deadweight tons. 

June construction brought oth- 
er new records in the record- 
breaking feats of the nation’s 
shipbuilding industry. 
CALIFORNIA TOPS 

A new record for ships deliv- 
ered by an individual yard was 
set by AFL workers, when the 
California Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion sent 20 Liberty Ships into 
service compared with 18 deliv- 
ered in May and 19 in April. 

AFL workers in the former 
Richmond Yards No. 1 and 2, now 
merged into one yard operated by 
the Shipbuilding Division of the 
Permanente Metals Corporatio 
of California, turned in a total . 
25 Liberties. 


Other high totals turned in in- 
cluded 14 Liberty Ships built by 
IUMSWA-CIO workers at the 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, and 17 Liber- 
ties by AFL workers at the Ore- 
gon Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The total of 168 vessels deliv- 
ered in June included 115 Liberty 
Ships, 19 C-type cargo ships, nine 
coastal cargo vessels, 11 M. C. 
tankers, three coastal tankers, 
three special types, six sea-going 
tugs, and two ore carriers. 
WEST COAST OUTSTANDING 

The West Coast region produced 
82 ships totaling 870,000 dead- 
weight tons, or 51,94 per cent of 
the national total. The East Coast 
build 30.39 per cent of the ton- 
nage, or 509,400 deadweight tons 
represented by 45 vessels. On the 
Gulf Coast 25 ships with combined 
deadweight tonnage of 237,000 
were delivered, accounting for 
14.18 per cent of the grand total. 
The remaining 3.49 per cent of the 
tonnage was delivered from Great 


“Maybe, Pop, maybe. But while| ee region yards which built 


*congress is frying Roosevelt, most 
folks prefer to fry pork chops.” 

“Listen, Luther. There is one 
thing to get. clear. All this talk of 
roll backs. It doesn’t mean a 
thing unless...” 

“Unless it’s a rollback of the 
President, huh, Pop? Maybe the 
people will get an idea—and roll 
back a few congressmen in 1944. 
Goodnight, Pop.” 


COURAGE 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
STETSON 
To keep my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see that I grow and gain and 
give! 


Never to look behind me for an’ 


hour! 

To wait in weakness, and to walk 
in power; 

But always fronting onward to the 
light; 

Always and always facing toward 
the right, 

Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, 
wide astray— 

On, with what strength I have! 

Back to the way! 


ships. 
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THE PIONEERS 


They’re the “utterly foolish dream. 
ers,” 

Who dream of a better day; 

They’re not the plotters 
schemers 

Who work for glory and pay, 

But with confidence undiminished 

They dream of a world made Hew, 

And after their days are finished 

The wonderful dream comes true! 


and 


They’re the fighters who fight un- 
daunted 
For the utterly hopeless cause, 
Ridiculous, jeered and taunted, 
With never a lull or pause; 
But after they’ve fought and 
perished, 
And after their work is done, 
The cause they have loved and 
cherished 
Is lifted to fame—and won! 


They know the hope and the 
yearning 

The sting of the wild world’s scorn, 

But never the sunshine burning, 

The skies of their visioned morn; ) 

They’re the warriors fine and 
splendid, 

The fond and the faithful few, 

Whose battles and work are ended, 


The bigger a man’s head gets,| Or ever the dreams come true! 


the easier it is to fill his shoes. 


UMITED 


BERTON BRADLEY. 


NATIONS RAI 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ASKED THaT THE 
FLAGS OF ALL.THE UNITED NATIONS. BE 
HONORED ON FLAG DAY, JUNE (4, AS A REMINDER 

THAT “ONLY BY TEAMWORK CAN WE WIN THE WAR 


AND ESTABLISH A LASTING PEACE” 
Peep E ews ED 
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AND BRITISH TROOPS We ee 


alocal public power companies that | 


Consumer Rate 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Cheap electric power, first in- 
troduced as a New Deal measure 
through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, is paving off. 


Started as a “vardstick” to 
‘measure the costs and_ possible 
rates to the consumersunder pub- 
licowned power, compared with 
the traditional monopoly control 
of private utility companies, 
TVA is well past the experi- 
mental stage. 

The Federal Power Commission, 
in a report last month, amnounced 
that of the cities of the United 
States of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation, the three with the lowest 
rate for the consumer were all 
TVA-served: Chattanooga, Knox- 
villeSand Nashville, Tenn. 

Identical billings of 75 cents for 
the first 25 kilowatt hours con- 
sumed by residential users is en- 
joyed in each of the cities—and the 


retail TVA current still make 
money, even under the cheap rates. 
The United States average is $1.33. 
CUT PRIVATE RATES 

Next lowest rate in the nation 
is in Birmingham, Ala., where the 
privately owned Alabama Power 
Company has been forced to cut its 
rate to 81 cents because of its fear 
of a spreading TVA system. 
LOUISVILLE FIFTH 


wisville, Ky., is fifth in the h 
al standings, with S8 cents 
fi he first 25 k.w. hours, and 


Houston ranks sixth at 96 cents. 
Other cities, with figures based on 
charges for residential consumers 
for the first 25 k. w. hours, are: 


Raleight, N. C., $1; Dallas, Tex.,: 
$1.06; 


Montgomery, Ala., $1.20; 
Columbia, S. C., $1.44; Savannah, 
Ga. $1.45: Atlanta, $1:45; New 
Orleans, $1.50, and Miami, 
$1.78. 

Rate reductions were made in 37 
cities above 50,000 population 
1941. and ‘*» 17 cities during 1942, 
while there were increases in only 


Praised for Aid 
Getting Seabees 


San Bernardinno, California 
“The Navy Recruiting Service is 


* migthy thankful to the officers and 


> 


- 


members .i Organized Labor for 
the splendid assistance given us in 
our efforts to recruit men for the 
Seabees,” Chief Petty Officer Wil- 
liam Kripts told members on the 
history of the Navy Seabees at a 
recent meeting. 

“The organization campaign was 
not long uncerway when thousands 
of men responded to the call,” he 
said. some of the _ best 
mechanics in the country are serv- 
ing in thc Seabees where their 
skill and brains are being used tv 
the best arivantage. There is only 
one place “i the world where you 
are sure ‘t> find such men,” the 
speaker said, “and that is at a 
labor temple or Local Union Hail.” 

The Chie? Petty Officer told cf 
the invaluable assistance given the 
fighting fcrces on both land and 
sea by the Seabees and how the 
members «f the Construction Ba‘- 
talica build roads, bridges, airfields, 
etc., in captured territory, so that 
the gains may be consolidated. 


Better Thus 


A woman purchasing war bonds 
the clerk: 

been saving this money to 

divorce my husband, but I can 

stand him better than I can Hitler.” 


—wT I>, 
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You can easily spot a war baby. 


Fila., | 


in | 


| Conciliation Service, 
Settles 14 Thcusand 


Labor Disputes Since, 
Pearl Harbor, Shown 


Buffalo, New York 
Dr. John R. Steelman, director 
of the United States Conciliation 
Service, said that 14,549 labor dis- 
putes had been settled by the serv- 
ice’s 275 commissioners in the 
months follow:1g Pearl Harbor, an 
average of 28 a day. 


He added that since Pearl Har- 
bor more than 95 of every 100 dis- 
putes, brought to the attention of 
the service prior to a work stop- 
page, had been settled without any 
loss of production. 


“The spirit of cooperation and 
unity in industrial America ac- 
counts in large measure for the 
tremendous advances in produc- 
ticn,” Dr. Steelman asserted. “We 
have all worked together; we have 
sacrificed together; we have re- 
i solved differences around the coun- 
cil table and the ration boards in 
behalf of an all-out effort. And we 
have nat held back or delayed in 
constructive action.” 

The Conciliation Service, he said, 
had been operating in peace as 
well as in war “without compulsicn 
or force—without orders or recom- 
mendations.” 

“Our settlements have come, as 
we have encouraged the parties to 
find a common ground of mutual 
interest and respect; and when a 
more friendly atmosphere has been 
| built we have attempted to help 
ithe parties find their own solution 
to their problems,” Dr. Steelman 
declared. 

He said that he believed in “the 
| power of effective conciliation to 
iheal the wounds of conflict,’ and 


| added: 
| “I know that peace in industry 
| is more necessary now than at any 
other time in our history. When 
our workers have a dispute, they 
can sit down and settle it by con- 
ciliaticna, while they continue to 
work with the energy and will of 
\free men. It is because of this free 
| will that American workers have 
iachieved our present record of 
| production.” 


—-. 


President Roosevelt 
| Lauds Woman Worker 


For ‘Grand Job’ Done 
In Munition Industry 


Washington, D. C. 

President Roosevelt praised 

| women war workers for “a grand 
‘ job.” 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tribute ‘was in a 
| letter to Secretary of Labor Fran- 
'ces Perkins on the 25th birthday of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department. Miss Perkins read it 
on the National Radio Forum. 

The President said 16,000,000 
women are employed, 2,000,000 of 
them in munitions industries. More 
end more will go to work in war 
plants soon, he added. 

“They are doing a grand job, all 

of them,” he wrote. “Working un- 
der what are new conditions for 
imost of them, they are showing 
ithe skill and efficiency which make 
for high production. 
“We owe them and their sisters, 
iwho are taking the places of men 
Lane many drudging civilian jobs, a 
| creat debt, and I join with Ameri- 
leans here and those on fighting 
fronts all over the world in ac- 
knowledging it upon an occasion 
such as the anniversary of the gov- 
ernment agency which is so much 
concerned with their welfare.” 


: 


General Lauds 
Self-Propelled 
Air Artillery 


Self-propelled Anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery, product of Aierican genius 
and American workers, played an 
effective part in the North Afri- 
can campaign, according to a de- 
tailed report to the War Depart- 
ment by Brigadier General Joseph 
E. Harriman, Anti-aircraft Bri- 
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Just put it over your knee and it 
will holler: “U. S, Steel up three | gade Commander of the II Army 
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THEY DECIDED TO RETIRE 
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Then You Can 
Buy Produce! 


Fresh fruits and veget- 
ables are fast going into the 
luxury class, reports Con- 
sumers’ Union. In some 
communities six small 
spring onions cost |5 cents; 
a head of cabbage sells for 
50 cents; red raspberries 
are being sold at $1 a box; 
strawberries for 55c a box; 
and lettuce is selling for as 


high as 25 cents a head. 


The Wall Street Journal reports 
that a survey of nine large cities 
shows prices 20 per cent to 100 
per cent above a year ago. In 
some cases, the jump is. even 
worse—for instance, apples in San 
Francisco cost three times last 
year’s price, and cherries in Bos- 
ton were three and a half times 
higher. 

In fact, the prices of unregulat- 
ed fresh fruits are so prohibitively 
high that the New York Times 
food expert recommends using 
quick-frozen berries and tinned 
grapefruit. 

QUALITY THE BUNK 

Not only are prices high, but in 
many cases quality is off. In Chi- 
cago carrots have been arriving 
with their, tops brown; many to- 
matoes have been too green; ex- 
tra-fancy apples have been bruised 
and spotted. It’s a seller’s market 
and the consumer can “take it or 
leave it.” (Might be a good idea 
to organize a buyer’s strike for a 
time, and just “leave” it, and 
maybe the consumer could get 
some relief from these produce 
gougers.—EDITOR.) 

PRODUCTION OFF, TOO 

According to the latest crop 
reports, production of vegetables 
for the fresh market is running 
13 per cent below last, year’s, and 
fruit production about 10 per cent. 
The peach crop will, it is estim- 
ated, be the smallest in more than | 
a decade; pears will be 21 per| 
cent below last year, and cherries | 
have been 15 per cent off. 
MORE CEILINGS SEEN 

Only fruits which now have 
ceilings are bananas, oranges, 
grapefruit and lemons. Citrus 
fruits, which are under sone | 
are described as the only “bar- 
gain” fruits available in Chicago. i 
OPA is talking about putting ceil- 
ings on fresh apples, grapes and 
pears the coming fall. 


i 
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Teamsters Fight 
Absenteeism in 
Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Leaders of the International 


|Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


fers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (AFL) Unions have 
urged members to cooperate in 
cutting down absenteeism an] 
thereby establish a patriotic frou 
for labor in that city. 

Teamste: members were urged 
to make it their duty to go to work 
every day unless they are realy 
sick and leaders said that in many 
cities where unions have taken the 
lead to combat absenteeism, fine 
records ave been established. 

The leaders emphasized that 
Minneano:is and Minnesota hav2 
made gecd records against ah- 
senteeism but that even better 
records ¢sn be established with the 
cooperaticn of all the workers. 
They cited figures recently release 
which rated absenteeism in the na- 
tion at 4 per cent and that the 
same statistics showed absentee- 
ism in Minnesota to be tess than 2 
per cent. 

“By staying on the job the work- 
er is playing fair with his fellow 
workers,” the Teamster union 
leaders said. “When one man is ab- 
sent other workers have to do the 
work since replacemnts are not 
now available.” 


White, Colored . 
Soldiers Join 
Protest Against 
Race Riotings 


Sparta, Wisconsin 

Thirty white privates of company 
108 and 25 Negro privates of com- 
pany 110, many from Detroit, and 
all of the 1650th service unit sta- 
tioned at Camp McCoy "ear here, 
have written to Detroit Mayor Ed- 
ward J: Jeffries urging vigorous 
action to prevent “any repetition of 
the past outrage” during which 31 
persons, mostly Negroes, were 
killed and several hundred injured. 
They wrote: “While we are 
fighting on the war fronts, we have 
entrusted the home front to you 
who have remained behind. Of 
what use is it if we defeat world 
fascism crily ta find that, while we 
paid with our lives for democracy, 
the fascist rule of the mob has 
been established at home? How 
can we, white and colored soldiers; 
fight together in the trenches when 


| | our reiatives at home are fighting 
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[There's Only One Way for Labor to 
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Handle That Connally-Smith Ukase 
About Campaign Funds—And That's 
Treat It With Scorn lt Deserves! 


By AL SESSIONS 


Embodied in the Connally-Smith bill is a cute little rider sponsored 
by the poll-tax tories which says that a labor union can’t donate cam- 
paign funds to support a political candidate. This is an example of 
native fascism gone to seed, and my recommendation would be that 
unions completely ignore it and carry on just as though the statute 
didn’t exist. 

No court in the land would uphold such a regulation. It violates 
every basic American concept of freedom of speech. It is class legis- 
lation of the most vicious type. As the law stands, it is a crime for a 
labor union to contribute campaign funds, yet such contributions would 
be perfectly legal for the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Associated Farmers, the Black Legion or the Ku Klux Klan. The law 
stymies labor groups and leaves the way clear for anti-labor groups. 
The whole thought behind this is to try to make Organized Labor im- 
potent in the coming elections—to hamstring Labor’s efforts to re-elect 
Roosevelt and return a pro-labor Congress in 1944. 

CAMPAIGNS REQUIRE LOTS OF MONEY 

Say what you will, you can’t run political campaigns without money. 
The cost of conducting a campaign for congress is enormous. Usually 
the privileged class (backed by the servile press) put up the dough and 
elect their lickspittles. Once in a while labor organizations get politi- 
cally conscious, put up a substantial campaign fund and send a liberal 
to Washington. Were it not for Labor’s moral and financial support 
of a few such candidates in the past, Washington would now be an 
exclusive stamping-ground for native fascists and capitalist henchmen. 
WE DON’T WANT TO BE “SHYSTERS” 

Of course, there are always ways of getting around an unjust law. 
A union could, for example, urge its individual members to donate a 
dollar a head to a congressional candidate’s campaign fund, and then 
deduct it from the next quarter’s dues payments. There are many other 
wrinkles that could be worked out by taking a leaf from the book of 
the shyster corporation attorneys. 

EXTRA! 10,000,000 UNIONISTS IN JAIL! 

But Labor doesn’t want to be forced into the “shyster”’ class. Why 
beat around the bush? The provision is unconstitutional, fascist in 
character. If the unions all over the country proceed as usual to vote 
campaign funds out of their treasuries for this or that candidate of 
their choice, there is nothing that can be done about it. There aren’t 
enough jails in the country to hold 10,000,000 members of Organized 
Labor, and any attempt to enforce this vicious statute would lead to 
the seme popular~reaction that smashed the Alien and Sedition laws 
early in the history of our nation. 

FIRST SNEAK PUNCH BEHIND THE BACK 

Make no mistake about it: The corporate masters of these United 
States are conspiring in every conceivable manner to destroy the poli- 
tical effectiveness of Labor, and they have plenty of stooges in Con- 


gress to do their dirty work. These men are not half so interested in | 


licking Hitler as they are in destroying the labor movement. They 


country, and this sneak punch is the first attempt to knock out Labor’s | 


rising power in politics. 
Labor unionists are law-abiding people, but there are limits. They 


are not giving their toil, their money and their sons to help smash Hit- | 
lerism abroad only to have tools of privilege introduce a native brand | 


of fascism through the back door at home. The law is so manifestly 
high-handed and discriminatory that it should be busted wholesale at 
the first opportunity, so that the courts of the land can kick it back 
into the totalitarian ash-can where it belongs! 


TESTED RECIPES 


— for — 
UNION HOME MAKERS | 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested recipes to NECIPE EDITOR, 58238 
Occidental St., Oakland. Besure to give name, address and unfon). 


Stretching That Meat 


Has the number of red stamps|pudding is made as follows: Stir 
required for a large cut of meat | 2 cup corn meal into two cups hot 
or a roast bothered you? It | milk. Add one teaspoon salt. Cook 
shouldn't, says Jessie Alice Cline,|10-15 minutes. Cool slightly and 
home economist, for in the lcng|add four well-beaten eggs. Pour in 
run roasts and other large cuts can pan to which four tablespoons 
be extremely economical in point \drippings have been added. Bake at 
values when extended with other |350 degrees F., basting occasionally 
foods. with more drippings. 

Economy comes from purchasing 
a large cut occasionally and plan-|wiches are made with thin slices 
ning several meals from it. When|roast pork served cn bread with 
buying meat the importent points gravy. 
to remember are (1) utilize every | 3. Third Meal. Supper salad is 
ounce of meat, and (2) extend its | made by combining one cup diced 
flavor to other foods by cooking | celery, 1% cup diced apple and one- 
them with it, |fourth cup mayonnaise with two 
gee roe ce aches cups diced cold roast pork. 

‘ : : : .4,| ROAST LEG OF LAMB 
1. First Meal. Pot-roast with ‘ 
; y 1. First Meal. Roast leg of 
noodles. Brown the pot-roast in 2 ; * 
PN EY lamb with barley or rice. Roast the 
small amount of lard or drippings. | b 
1; 1 ; leg of lamb, fat side up, on a rack 
Add about %-% cup water. Cover]. Bt ocala an. Do" fot 
and cook slowly about 45 minutes |!" . pe - FA asec 

r pound. Boil the noodles and | COVer: Roast in 300-325 degree | F. 

ee ; oven allowing 30-35 minutes per 


pit yates vainly ge Ra vege- pound. Serve with mounds of boiled 


table pie is made by combining | "°° or barley. 
diced left-over pot-roast with car-| 2..Second Meal. 
rots, potatoes, onions, celery, and 
other vegetables. Bake with bis- 
cuit crust. 

3. Third Meal. Barbecued beef 
on buns is made by grinding the 
remaining pot-roast. Combine with | vegetable pies are made by com- 
chopped onion, catsup and season-|bining two cups ground cooked 
ing. Heat thoroughly. Serve on|lamb, two tablespoons grated on- 
toasted buns. ion, one-half cup fomatoes, one 
ROAST LOIN OF PORK teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon 


Breaded 


of roast lamb in beaten egg, then 
in cracker or bread crumbs. Brown 
on both sides in drippings. 


3. Third Meal. These lamb and 


2. Second Meal. Open-faced sand- | 


lamb | 
slices are made by dipping slices | 


1. First Meal. Roast loin of pork 
with batter pudding. The batter 


pepper, two cups cooked limas and 
baking with a biscuit crust. 


» > ‘ 


| POEM OF THE WEEK 
Wait For Me 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This poem by CONSTANTINE SIMONOV 
is well known all over Russia. Framed copies of it hang in the 
houses of Russian women whose men are fighting at the front. 
It is the great love poem of this war.) 


Wait for me: | will come 

Wait forme... 

Forget the sadness and the pain, 
The weeping of the dreary rain. 


Wait for me: 

Forget the voice that says 
"The light has gone out from your days; 
He is gone: you only wait in vain.” 


Wait for me: | will come 
Through many deaths, 
Knowing that you wait .. . 


Those who do not wait 
Cannot understand 
That the hours you wait 
Are like the reaching of a hand 
_ Across a deathless time,— 
Wait... Lwillcome. 


Monopoly 
Plot Assures 
War in Future 


By SCOTT NEARING 

Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, has out- 
lined a post-war U. S. ship 
program. The _peace-time 
merchant fleet will consist 
of from 15 to 20 million 
tons of modern ships. Land 


favors the latter figure. 

The merchant fleet is to be pri- 
vately constructed, privately 
owned and privately operated. The 
Maritime Commission, for the du- 
ration of the war, will hold title 
to the new ships which are’ being 
built with government funds. 

Land did not say so, but pre- 
sumably this huge government- 
built, government-owned merchant 
fleet will be turned over to pri- 
vate ship lines. 

After the war, U. S. merchant 
shipping will occupy a primary 
place in world economy. “We 
should definitely earmark for U. 
S. commerce,” Land asserted, “a 
modern fleet of from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 deadweight tons. As 
a nation of 135,000,000 people, we 
are entitled to that tonnage.’ 
| “A liberal percentage of our 
|overseas traffic,’ Land said, will 
be carried in American bottoms. 
WHO’LL RULE WAVES 
| Presumably world merchant 
tonnage after the war will be 
roughly what it was in 1939— 
that is, 70 million tcns. Of this 


|lion; U. S., 12 million; Japan, 5.6 


| million; Norway, 4.8 million; Ger- 
ijmany, 4.5 million. These five na- 
tions held two-thirds of the world’s 
tonnage. Great Britain alone had 
nearly a third of the whole. 

Land proposes to push up U. S. 
| tonnage to a relative equality with 
| Britain. This could be done by 
| adding the Japanese and German 
| merchant fleet to that of the U. S. 
'Such a move would give two 
| countries—Britain and the U. S. 
'—about 60 per cent of the world’s 
merchant tonnage. 
TRADE MONOPOLY AIM 

If Great Britain and the U. 
aim at a post-war monopoly 
‘world trade, Land’s program is 
,; moving in the right direction. If 

the post-war idea is economic sta- 

| bility, however, the admiral’s pro- 


S: 
of 


know that Organized Labor spearheads political progressivism in this | total Great Britain had 21 mil-| 


| RUS. 


des i aN ‘Pace trim 
Six Cities Now Claim Bricklayers to 

More Than 100 Labor Levy a $5 Fine | 
Men on Ration Boards | For Not Voting ‘ 


Six American cities now claim Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the honor of having more than | The Ohio State Conference of 
100 labor men on their local War | 27 pee rk browne ye gemcas 
Price and Rationi B : irene 

They ate Hoeten 5 9 ee | convention here, adopted a reso- - 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Arge-| ution requiring all members of 


les, and Cleveland. Detroit with | Ohio bricklayers, masons and 


aif ; “| plasterers unions to register and 
aura eer aan sipctacraten aa vote in federal and state elections 


New York City, with a trade ee or pay a fine of $5. 


ion population over 1,000,000 has | Be Seeger snag pal cay = 
only 14 labor men on local boards, | bees) y err 9 


ranking just one above Dallas, | Uffrage rights. 


Texas. Chicago, second . largest | 
city in the nation, has 92 labor 


shan tn. bounds From Frying Pan 


The number of labor men on) 


boards in the six above named 4 
Into the Fire 


cities follow: 
Detroit 185, Pittsburgh 174, San | 
Francisco 16%, Séattle 149, Cleve-| = &; ells ‘whe loves: to make 
land 129, Los Angeles 111. | provocative _ statements, deciares 
| that the daily newspaper, as we 
know it, is “as dead as mutton.” 
| It will be succeeded by radio and 
television. 
This interesting prophecy has 
| Sharply divided British newspaper 
jmen. The “standpatters” insist it 


Metals Stronger 
Than Welding |is “appalling nonsense,” while the 
|more progressive admit that Wells 


A new cement that joins metals). 
together in a stronger bond than | *S close enough .to the truth “to 


riveting or welding and promises | ™#ke us. sit — and take notice.” 
to have many important industrial | It’s a tantalizing question, and, 
uses has been announced by P. W.| frankly, we don’t know who is 
Litchfield, chairman of the board /7i#ht. If 90 percent of the American 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber | dailies went out of existence to- 
Co: It can be used to bond vul-| ™orrew, we wouldn’t lose very 
canized or synthetic rubber to much. They are run strictly for 
metals or plastics and to bond| Private profit by men who lack 
metal to metal, wood or plastics; culture and social vision. In a 
|word, they’re a bad lot. 
When a man is wrong, and| We're not sure, however, that 
won’t admit it, he always gets an- the situation would be improved by 
gry.—HALIBURTON. substituting radio and television for 
Be a oe ithe printing press. In this country 
As men, we are all equal in the it would be a case of jumping from 

presence of death—PUBLIUS SY- the frying pan into the fire. 

—LABOR 


Cement Splices 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6325 New Monterey. 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTOR 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 


Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mate li i 
ee ae o, California, Phone San 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held: first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 361 Alvarado Ave. 


_— 


gram does not fit into the picture. BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483-— 
The U. S., with a population of, 


135,000,000, is “entitled” to 20 
million tons of shipping, accord- 
ing to the admiral’s claim. 

The United Nations, more than 
two score in number, will all want 


Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; Sec. and Bus Agent, Pearl Bennett. 
BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall, 
second and: fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Be « 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Montarey, Phane 


peat Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove, Phome 


some consideration when it comes BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 


to post-war commerce, not to 
mention the Axis powers, which 
were never tired of railing against 
- pre-war Anglo-American monopoly 
of world profit-making. 
| The Soviet Union has a popu- 
|lation half again as large as the 
iU. S. By Land’s yardstick, there- 
fore, if the U. S. hes 20 million 
| ship tons, the Soviet merchant 
fleet should have 30 million. Chi- 
na, with a population-four times 
that of the U. S., would be en- 
titled to 80 million. 

No need to go farther. 

Land is proposing that when 
this war ends the world should 
go back to the competitive strug- 
gle for international profit-mak- 
jing. This was the struggle which 
produced World Wars I and II. If 
it is begun all over again it will 
inexorably produce World War III. 


Labor in Kansas 
Unites to Smash 
‘Hitler Measure 


Kansas City, Missouri 

A legal case of far-reaching con- 
sequences for labor got uncer way: 
here when arguments on the con- 
stitutionality of the Kansas Labor 
Control Law were heard in Federal 
District Court. The court an- 
nounced that decision would: be 
given about September 1. 
CIO General Counsel Lee Press- 
man argued that the law is uncon- 
stitutional because many organizers 
are from other States and to re- 
quire a license for them is to in- 
terfere with interstate commerce. 
Cliff Langsdale, representing th 
Kansas City Build2ag trades unions, 
argued that the law is so vague in 
its terms that every member of a 
union might be classed as a busi- 
ness agent. 
The law provides for licensing of 
all business agents of unions and 
the filing of annual financial state- 
ments by unions. State officials are 
not enforcing the law, which be- 
came effective May 1, pending de- 
termination of the court test of its 
constitutionality. 


Behavior Note 


The worm, if it is pushed or poked, 
Or made to sting or burn, 
| Or kicked or otherwise provoked, 
Unthinkingly will turn. 
While man will seldom turn and 
curse as 
Till reasonably assured 
That what he turns to can’t be 
worse 
That what he has endured, 
. —MIGNON BUSHEL 


REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Building Tr ‘tes 
Hall, 411% Alvarado St., State Theatre Building; W. J. DicKerson, 
Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, -Fin. Sec., Dale Ward, Bus, Mgr. Office; 
701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phi} Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 

CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 
Trades Hall, 411% Alvarado St., Monterey. Ree. Sec., W. J. Allen, 
501 Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res, 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Building Trades Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financia) 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart. 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone’ 4800 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres. and Bus, Agent, Louis Martin; Sec., 
Morgan King. Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

(INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus, Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Setretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E. D: McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 
Wayne Edwards, 823. Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

MONTEREY COUNTY «EDEKATED TEACHERS NO, 457—Meet m 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 

MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 

tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson. 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M: Fox 
Jr.: Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J. C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTERKERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—~Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. President, 
Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Building Trades 
Hall, Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 p.m. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street. Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Brench No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (APL)—Meets first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. es os 

3HEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F..F. Knowles, 232 River St., 8, C., Ph. 1276J. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 
second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. George 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
For a representative of Monterey County call L, R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone 7590. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C, R. McCloskey. President, 
Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect St., sonvill 
Mo nth, alterna . g piers. 3 


> 


Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the 
Watsonville and Salinas, 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats _ 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mer. 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 


—— PHONE 4854 —— 


JACOBSON’S | 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 
Day 4881, Night 6942 = 
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IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
DIAL 6369 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET =. 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


| SRR ee TS A TE 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


"IDB ce A A DRE 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 


COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere woe Anytime 


Phone 
7337 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—-Vice- -Presidgnt fo 

San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 

Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone Sar 
Mateo 3-8789. 


. BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
G. Kenyon. 


BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor —— Karl Hess, See. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


BUTCHERS UNIO!§ 506 (Salinas Branch)—Prasident, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson 
(Eati Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ | 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
field: Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; 
Bus. Agt., George R. Harter, 1060 E, Market St., Phone 5335. Office, 
422 No. Main St., Phone 5721. 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
dzy each month at Carpénters Hall; social meetings; fourth Wed- 
mesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton: Sec., Mrs. Blanche. Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 4627—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King; Bus. Mer., 
Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple; Office Sec., Bertha Boles. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Local Unidn 243—Meets the first deg 4 in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. E. Tole Pres. 

FIVE COUNT'TES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec. -Treas., Roy 

Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 


HOD - CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
_523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


LINGLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30. p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Frk 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Paiare St; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first T hursday at Labor 

+ Temple, 462-.. Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 

i Luis Street, Salinas, 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin, Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Gt 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) 

PGSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
‘nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 

. 2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
sien nieting between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland Rud 

Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 2 

Monterey St., Salinas 

; SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, Jonn Al-_ 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — ~ Meets on call at 

ewan Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. V. Rook, 1413 
St., secretary. 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616— President, Les 

; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 

Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 

Sees tkanshrns AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
pe ee eo ee snare | Jan., April, July. 
L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 117 Pajaro ‘street, 


, Rasen ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 

MOTION PICTURE PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 

other 1¢ a. m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 

"kat Rome, 13 3 tucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 

= n, 80 Payton St., S ‘Phone 2137-8; Ree. See, ‘Chas. 
_ Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

PE Fanti No. 543—C. R. McCloskey, Salinas, Pres.; 


, 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. Meets last | 
Watsonville and Salinas. 


Fulton Lewis 
Stooging for 


Big Business 


Declaring that Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., well-known radio 
broadcaster, is “the chief 
spokesman for reaction,” 
“IN FACT,” edited by Geo. 
Seldes, last week pointed 
out that Lewis is “right now 
3 | echoing the propaganda lifie 


laid down at the secret meet- 
ing of the resolutions committee | 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” 

Lewis denies that he is work- 
ing directly for the NAM, but did 
formerly, and at present he is 
working for some 60 corporations. | 
The present “Free Enterprise” ra- 
dio programs of Lewis are backed 
by the DuPont crowd and tally 
with the Hearst-Howard-NAM- 
American Fascist line. 
BACKGROUND FOR PIFFLE 

“IN FACT” says that on Sep- 
tember 17, 1942, the resolutions 
committee of the NAM met in 
secret session at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. At that time 
only three members were primar- 
ily for a real “win the war” pro- 
gram. The rest were more inter- 
ested in fighting Roosevelt, the 
New Deal, labor and social leg- 
islation. They denounced labor- 
management committees, wanted 
Wall Street to be permitted to go 
hog-wild again, demanded more 
taxes for the poor and less for | 
the rich, and they rooted for 
“free enterprise” until the cows 
came home. 

TAKES UP TORY LINE 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., made this his 
line June 2, 1943. He Pag renee 
the New Deal, made fun of 
“Four Freedoms’—referring 
them as “humbug.” The only free- 
dom Lewis seems interested in is! 
his initial broadcast was freedom 
of “individual enterprise,” and that | 
means the NAM-open shop vari- 
ety. 

A lot of labor people, as well 
as other citizens, have in the 
past worshipped at the shrine of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. But anything 
constructive he may have done ae 
the past was just a “build-up” for} 
his reai job of serving his capital- 
ist masters. Now he is busy at- 
tacking OPA, price ceilings and 
subsidies, and his voice is the 
voice of Profit for the Big Boys. 


Chicago Local 
Honors Member 
Giving 6 Sons 
To Armed Forces 


Chicago, Illinois 

Bernard Dawe, a member of In- 
ternational Union of Operating 
Engineers (AFL), has given six 
sons to the nation’s armed forces 
and recently was honored by 
Chicago Locals 556 and 556A. He 
has another son who will soon 
join his brethers in the fight of 
freedom. He was given a silk 
American flag by the locals. 

The first son to go was Phillip, 
then only 19, whs is a signaiman 
in the Navy and stationed aboard 
a destroyer. He has been in several 
engagements with enemy forces 
and his parents are proud posses- 
sors of a _ battle-torn American 
flag which he brought home io 
them. 

The other five sons are in the 
Army. Two, Nicholas, 25, and 
Francis, 23, are in the Army Air 
Forces. Bernard, 28, and Patrick, 
27 entered the Army together and 
are stationed in England with a 
camouflage unit. Oliver, 21, is in 
Army Ordnance. Joseph, the young- 
est son and who soon will join his 
brothers, warts to enter the Airc 
Corps. 


Wherever Germany extends her 
sway, she ruins culture.—NIETZS- 
CHE, Ecce Homo. 


When Meat. 
Is Scarce 


By Frances Lee Barton 
OW is the time when all good 
women must come to the aid 
of the family with limited ration 
coupons. To 
such women I 
present a deli-. 
cacy that will 
serve a family 
of six with less 
than a pound of, 
meat: 


Hamburger 
Pinwheels 


% cup finely chopped onions; 2 
tablespoons fat; 1 teaspcon salt; 
dash of pepper; %4 cup fine soft 
bread crumbs; % cup milk; % 
pound ground beef. 


2 cups sifted cake flour; 2 tea- 
spoons double-acting baking pow- 
der; 1 teaspoon salt; 6 tablespoons 
shortening; 4% cup milk. 


Saute onions in fat in covered 
saucepan 5 minutes; measure 2 
tablespoons (reserving remainder 
for dough mixture). Combine 2 
tablespoons sauteed onions, salt, 
pepper, bread crumbs, milk, and 
meat; mix thoroughly. 


Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking. powder and salt, and sift 
again. Cut in shortening. Add re- 
maining onions and mix lightly. 
Add milk gradually, stirring until 
soft dough is formed. Turn out im- 
mediately on lightly floured board 
and knead 15 seconds. Roll into 
12x 9-inch rectangle. Spread with 
meat mixture and roll lengthwise 
as for jelly roll, wetting edge to 
seal. Cut in 12 slices; place, cut- 
side up, on greased baking sheet. 
Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 20 
minutes, or until done. Serve hot 
with Green Pea Sauce. Serves 6. 

Green Pea Sauce. Makes 2 cups 
cream sauce, browning the butter 
and dissolving 2 bouillon cubes in 
the milk. Add % cup drained 
canned peas. 


PEARL BUCK WILL 


HEAD COMMITTEE 
TO FIGHT AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


New York City 
A nationwide movement to wipe 
out race discrimination in the war 
effort was anounced in New York 
recently by Pearl S. Buck, chair- 
man of the committee against race 
discrimination of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 
With a nucleous of 26 national 


organizations, each having a posi-} 


tive. program for race equality, 
the conference against Negro dis- 
crimination has been formed to 
work out methods of abolishing 
discrimination and segregation in 
the armed forces, defense indus- 
tries and war agencies. 

“The eyes of the world are upon 
us to see how we work out our 
democracy here at home,’ Miss 
Buck said. “They look to us to 
see the patterns for the world to 
come. It is our job to make de- 
mocracy come true for the colored 
people in America as a promise of 
our sincerity.” 

Among member organizations 
which include white, interracial 
and colored groups, are the Friends 
of Democracy, American Newspa- 
per Guild, Catholic Inter-Racial 
Council, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, March- 
On-Washingtcn Movement, Nation- 
al Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, National Urban 
League, National Lawyers Guild 
and the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. 


70-Year Woman 
Dees Her Part 
For War Effort 


‘ LaCarne, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ada Sandrock, 70, is a 
triple-threat against the Axis. By 
day, she is a carpenter at the 
Erie Proving Depot : where she 
nails wedges in gun crates so that 
the weapons will stay put in the 
transit. After her stint on the 
production line; Mrs. Sandrock 
goes to her farm home to perform 
chores as a housewife and a farm- 
er. 


AMERICAN HEROES 


BY LEFF 


ee he sialed the walla of 
‘tion of the enemy with his rifle 


through the sched | 


the fortification at Kasba-Mehdie, 


ye Morocco, and from that hazardous position diverted the atten- 


fire, enabling our troops to enter - 


es of the mn Pfe. C. L. Mohler was awarded 


He risked his life for you. How | 


d Stamps can ie afford, to sid him? Figure 


U. S. Arms in Pacific 


s 


—Released by WPB Labor Press Service. 


Brawny United States arms guard this New Caledonia outpost from Jap 
attack by sea or air. This All-American combination of a highly effec- 
tive 37-mm. gun and its crew, compesed of Pyt. J. P. Sutherland, of 
Martin, Tenn., Pvt. (Ist Class) Patsy Giovanelli, and Pvt. Sol Schermnai, 
of Brooklyn, N, Y. +» Was photographed by the U. S. Army Signal Corps at 
this vital position in the South Pacific. 


UNIONISTS URGED TO GIVE 
SPARE TIME TO HELP CROP 
HARVESTING THIS SUMMER 


Washington, D. C. 

City workers who can offer their spare time for farm- 
ing and food processing should join the U. S. Crop Corps 
which is strivihg for a peak enrollment of 3,500,000 vol- 
unteers this summer and fall, declares the Labor Division 


of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 

The OCD and State and local Defense Councils are 
cooperating with the Department of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Employment Service in the campaign for volunteer 


farm and cannery ‘workers. 

Local recruitment drives. will 
depend upon local farm labor} 
needs and will be started when 
and where Crop Corps volunteers 
are needed, the OCD Labor Divi- 
sion explains. 


CONTACT LOCAL peices 
COUNCIL 

If farm recruitment is tbcan 
in your city or town, union. men 
and women who wish to work 
part time or on days off should 
get in touch with the local De- 
fense Council which will be work- 
ing on Crop Corps enrollment with 
the local U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice office and the county agri- 
cultural agent, the Labor Division 
states. 

“A critical shortage of farm 
workers threatens the production 
of farmers who have been asked 
to grow the biggest food supply 
in history. The farm goals this 
year call for eight per cent more 
food production than last year’s 
record, 38 per cent more than the 
average for the 1935-39 period. 
Many experienced farm workers 
and workers employed by food 
processors have gone into the 
armed forces or into war plants. 
The mobility of seasonal farm 
workers who normally follow the 
crops has been cut by shortages 
of gasoline and tires and by con- 
gested rail and bus transportation 
facilities. SUSE Ses Bele teenie ae 

“To compensate for the lack of| The trouble with women is that 
sufficient experienced labor, seal they’d rather mend your ways than 
ers are working harder than sl your socks. 


| and enlisting the aid of every 
| available part-time worker they 
can. Men, women, boys, and girls 
are urgent needed to join the U. 


| pednee in and process the nation’s 
biggest food crop. It won’t be easy 
work, but it will be striking a 
blow at the Axis that will help to 
hasten along the day of final vic- 
tory. 
“What U. S. Crop Corps Work- 
ers Can Do... This will depen2 
upon the training, skill, aptitude, 
strength, and age of the’ individ- 
ual workers. However, there are 
many jobs on the farm that even 
inexperienced, but willing, Crop 
Corps workers might soon learn 
to do. For instance, picking ber- 
ries and fruits . .. digging pota- 
toes . . . weeding and hoeing . 
cleaning, grading and packing 
vegetables . . . cleaning barns, sta- 
bles and poultry houses. . 
ering eggs... 
ing stock... 
milk . 
records . 
spraying .. 
er jobs. 

“Wages . . . U. S. Crop Corps 
workers will be paid according to 
the length of time employed and 
the type of work done. These 
wages will be paid by the farmer 
or food processor for whom the 
| work is performed.” 


. gath- 
feeding and water- 
. cooling and handling 
. painting ... keeping 
. driving trucks .. 

. and many, many oth- 


When Tom Paine Wrote 
The Night Through 


In a hard winter of the war Washington turned to Tom Paine and 
said, “If you can, write something not only for the army, but for the 
whole country. We are so near the end.” There were only 800 men left 
on the shore of the ‘Delaware. That night, before the fire, on a drum 
held between his knees, Tom Paine wrote the night through. “These 
are the times that try men’s souls . .. the summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot ... Tyranny like hell is not easily conquered.” 

“Poverty is a degree of things—it can be endured if there is dig- 
nity,” said Jefferson. Tom Paine looked up. “I hadn’t thought of it that 
way. But that is all we live for. If there’s any meaning in human life, 
then it’s. there—in the dignity of a human being.” 

Jefferson listened to what Tom Paine had been writing. He mar- 
veled at the simplicity and exaltation, “What will you call it?” asked 
Jefferson. “Common sense,” said Tom Paine. “That’s all it is.” 

Tom Paine’s bones were taken to England, where they disappeared. 
His monument was hacked to pieces by “devil haters” and souvenir 
hunters. But his compassionate flaming spirit for liberty for every 


man is imbedded in the soul of the republic—From the Progressive’s 


review of ime Tom Paine by Howard Fast, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Ine. 


« « « « « In Der Axis’ Face 


pee WPB Labor Preas Seruee; Courtesy Philos Corp: 


Bape eaceece e, oe alibiapniices 


cents ene ase ren cer =. 


| S- Crop Corps and help farmers} 


| Refuge in Soft Jobs 


“| greatness and some have greatness 


_ FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1943 


GET TO POLLS 
IN ‘44—CHECK 
REVERSE OF ‘43 


‘Remember the last Congression- 
al election—how a large number 
of anti-labor, anti-victory Con- 
gressmen were elected largely be- 
cause workers didn’t vote? 

Most of the workers who didn’t 
vote were unable to de so because 
they hadn’t registered, because 
| they didn’t know the technical re- 
| quirements in new areas they had 
moved into, because they hadn’t 
lived in the new places long 
enough. 

It’s not too early now to start 
taking the,steps that will make 
it possible for all of us to vote in 
the next elections. 

Find out what registration re- 
quirements are in your area. Put 
your union’s legislative committee 
to work on this immediately. Get 
; your membership and your friends 
and neighbors to thinking about 
| the next elections. 

If enough workers and enough 
as the custodian: of the no-strike- tse yong ee eee 
no-lockout agreement and as a part | gang that has the strangieliald on 
of the all-out effort to win the Congress now. 
war, calls upon the parties to all Keep score for ’44—and start 
labor agreements to accept this ur- | mobilizing the voters now. 
gent responsibility and render this | 
patriotic service,” the WLB state- | 
ment said. 


Union and Ewipliy er 


U rged to Establish 
Arbitration Boards 
For Settling Dispute | 


Washington, D. C. | 

Employers and unions are urged 
by the National War Labor Board 
to set up machinery for arbitration 
of unsettled grievances to avoid any 
breach in the labor-industry no- | 
strike, no-lockout pledge. 

WLB Chairman William H. Da- 
vis said that grievances had in- 
creased both in number and in 
tension of late, and added that the 
section of the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike law authorizing strike votes | 
after a 30-day period was “a dis- 
turbing influence on the no-strike, 
no-lockout agreement.” 

The board suggested that an ar- 
bitrator, impartial chairman or 
umpire whose word would be final | 
be appointed under terms and con- 
ditions agreed to by both parties, 
preventing unnecessary delay in 
handling complaints. 

“The National War Labor Board, 


Executive Committee 


Crawford Lends | Of AFL to Consider 
His Crying Towel Affiliation Request 


President Frederick Crawford of | f 
the National Association of Man- O Lewis August 9 
ashington, D. C. 


ufacturers apparentiy took the 
Vice President Daniel J. Tobin 


week off, only one dire predic- | 

tion. emanating from his public |@nnounced he had called a meeting 
relations counsel. The gap was | in the nation’s capital of the special 
filled adequately, however, by two | ‘committee of the AFL Executive 
gallant minute-men who rushed |Council appointed to consider 
into the breach, firing round af- application of John L. | 

re-affiliation of the United 

Workers Union. 


ter round of ammunition in de- 
Mr. Tobin, whe is chairman of 


fense of the democratic way of | 
life—for cerporations. 

President Wilfred Sykes of the | _the special committee, said he had 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, | sent an invitation to Mr. Lewis to 
wants both major political parties | attend. Other members of the AFL 
to come out flatfootedly for or}Committee are Vice Presidents* 
against free enterprise, which great | Matthew Woll and George M. Har- 
American tradition can only be | rison. 
saved, he indicated, by waiving all | The committee, it is expected, 
corporate and excess profits taxes. | wij] take up with Mr. Lewis con- 


Naturally. | flicts of jurisdiction which exist be- 
The Transportation Association | |tween the United Mine Workers 


of America cries out that the ae |Union and other unions already 
is being lost by the government’s 

| within the AFL fold. 
policy of liberalizing (they called) Afror its discussion with Lewis, 
it socializing) America. In other | 


wedi, Wie buslecus ae @ now suet) | | the committee plans to make a re- 
to: What profiteth it the corpora- | pert to the mid-summer meets 
% P ; P of the Executive Council which is - 


tions to win the war and lose their seiitisted ta nner in Cuil < 

right to gouge the people. A 9 P scagtis 
No wonder they count their prof- | NEUSE 

its in gloom! 


en ee ae ee 
-D ; 
Draft-Dodgers Found RETAILERS 
PICK POCKET 
OF WORKER 


In Washington, Said 


Washington, D. C. 

That government service has} 
been made a refuge for draft- | 
5 | 

dodgers is charged by Senator | If Washi Washington, D.C. 
| William Langer (Rep., N. D.), in| ashington is a fair sample 
|of what is happening in the rest 


ba speech before A. F. of L. postal | 
workers at New York: |of the country, price chiseling 


Langer said that 750,000 draft-|¢xists on a colossal scale. 
age young men, “mostly of rather | Robert K. Thompson, director of 
wealthy parentage and families of | the District of Columbia O. P. A., 
great influence, are holding down | declared that a survey of retail 
cinch jobs.” stores disclosed that 54 per cent 

Langer called on workers to| were found to be charging more 
make their influence felt at the|than legal ceilings. Many stores 
ballot box. He said “the only thing|have not even posted prices and 
that politicians respect is organ-| regulations, he said. 
ization votes,” and he urged labor, | 
farmers and little business men} 
to get together for their mutual 
interest. Party. designations, he| 
added, no longer mean anything. | 
The division now, he claimed, 1s 
between liberals and reactionaries. 


< 


When a proud man thinks best 
of himself, then God and man 
think worst of him. — HORACE 


(SISSON Seo Leek 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


But be not afraid of greatness: 
some are born great, some achieve 


thrust upon ,them.—SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Twelfth Night. 


Children should be seen and net 
had.—_SLOGAN of MODERN 
APARTMENT HOUSE OWNER. 


Beware when the Great God 
lets loose a thinker on this planet. 
—EMERSON. 


PRE 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


Sell 
LEIDIG’S 
LIQUOR 


Gan a rene 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. - PHONE 7245 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. _ 
Phone 4522 __ 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


